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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Much has been written and printed 
concerning the immense contribution 
which the little state of New Hamp- 
shire has made to the country at 
large, through the lives and labors of 
the men and women who have gone 
out from her borders, rendered effi- 
cient service in the varied fields of 
human effort in all parts of the coun- 
try, contributed to the prosperity 
and progress of the Nation, brought 
credit to their native state and won 
enduring honor for themselves in so 
doing. 

It has been claimed, and doubtless 
justly, that the section of New Hamp- 
shire embraced within a radius of 
twenty miles from the summit of 
Kearsarge Mountain, in the western 
part of the county of Merrimack, has 
produced more men and women who 
have left their impress for good on 
the national character, through con- 
spicuous service in the public, pro- 
fessional, educational and _ business 
life of the country, than in any similar 
extent of territory in any state in the 
Union. Even a cursory examination 
of the names of prominent people who 
have gone out from this section and 
wrought conspicuously in one line of 
effort or another; and particularly in 
the public service, is sufficient to 
satisfy even the most sceptical of the 
justice of this claim. 

Within this radius were born such 
men as Daniel Webster, Levi Wood- 
bury, Franklin Pierce, Salmon P. 
Chase, William P. Fessenden, John 
A. Dix and James W. Grimes—a 
galaxy of names which no other ter- 


ritory of equal extent, and no other 
entire state can surpass or equal. 
Great lawyers, eminent statesmen, 
scholars, theologians, captains of in- 
dustry, naval heroes, merchant 
princes, poets and authors—leaders in 
every line—have gone out from this 
region to contribute in rich measure 
to the fullness of the nation’s life; 
while there has continued at home 
enough of physical vigor, intellectual 
power and moral fiber, to maintain 
the high standard that has ever char- 
acterized the people of this rugged 
section of our state. No four men in 
the last generation contributed more 
to the business and industrial devel- 
opment of the country than the Cor- 
bins of Newport—Austin and Daniel 
C.—and the Pillsburys of Sutton— 
John H. and George A.—men of the 
Kearsarge country, as were Rear 
Admirals Belknap and Walker and 
Commodore Perkins, whose names so 
illumine the pages of our naval his- 
tory, and as, also, are Patterson and 
Clough, New Hampshire’s two sur- 
viving brigadier-generals of the Civil 
War. A dozen college presidents, in- 
cluding the present and one distin- 
guished past head of Dartmouth, as 
well as the first president of the first 
female college in the North—Helen 
Peabody for thirty-seven years presi- 
dent of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio—together with other educators 
no less eminent, like Prof. James W. 
Patterson, statesman and orator as 
well, Gen. John Eaton, long U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and 
Lydia Fowler Wadleigh, founder of 
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New Hampshire’s Contribution to Massachusetts 


the New York Normal College for 
girls, all had their origin within the 
boundary named; as did more than 
a dozen governors—one for Vermont 
still living and active though well past 
fourscore years—Samuel E. Pingree, 
native of Salisbury—as many United 
States senators, twice as many con- 
gressmen, and supreme court justices 
in goodly number. Here, too, were 
reared, Sarah J. Hale, Constance 
Fennimore Woolson, Augusta Cooper 
Bristol and Augusta Harvey Worthen, 
whose names in the literary world, 
though outshone by that of the 
“sweet singer of our northern hills” 
—Edna Dean Proctor—here also ‘“‘to 
the manner born,” have long held 
high rank; and here were born Amer- 
ica’s greatest female composer, whose 
fame has yet scarcely reached its 
zenith—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy 
Marcy Cheney); Marion McGregor, 
the famous organist of Berkley Tem- 
ple for a quarter of a century, and the 
pioneer missionary to the Hawaiian 
Islands—Melvina Chapin Rowell. 

It was not, however, the contri- 
bution of New Hampshire at large, 
or of the Kearsarge region in particu- 
lar, to the country in general, that this 
article was planned to consider; but 
rather the contribution, or contingent, 
which the adjoining state of Massa- 
chusetts has drawn therefrom. It is 
but a repetition of a chapter of an- 
cient history, to many, when it is 
affirmed, as it has often been, that a 
large share of the men in public, pro- 
fessional and business life in the state 
of Massachusetts, who have won 
marked success in the various lines of 
activity in which they have been 
engaged, were born or reared in the 
Granite State. Towering above all 
contemporary names in the annals of 
the state, and second to none in any 
period, is that of Daniel Webster 
—‘Defender of the Constitution’’— 
New Hampshire’s greatest contribu- 
tion to Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion. Second only to Webster was 
Henry Wilson, who rose from a shoe- 
maker’s bench to be a senator in Con- 
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gress, vice-president of the United 
States, and champion and defender 
of human rights. Cordially hated by 
the allies and adherents of privilege, 
and those upon whose ‘“‘political 
toes” he ruthlessly trod, but promi- 
nent among the early champions of 
the rights of labor, as he was brilliant 
in the legal arena. Benjamin F. 
Butler, a son of Deerfield, N. H., went 
to Massachusetts in early life to make 
his way at the bar and in the world of 
affairs, compelled the admiration of 
men of all parties for his genius and 
abilities, won his way to the front in 
his profession, in the Congress of the 
United States, in the volunteer serv- 
ice in the Civil War, dividing at least 
with Abraham Lincoln the credit, such 
as there may be, for the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and became gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth upon the 
nomination of a party long over- 
whelmingly in the minority and found 
himself, by the way, associated with a 
legislature, each of whose branches 
was presided over by a man who 
owned New Hampshire as the state 
of his birth. 

The ablest and most successful 
lawyers at the Boston bar, today, are 
natives of the old Granite State as 
witness, for illustration, the names 
of Whipple, Powers and Anderson. 
So, too, are, and have been for a long 
time past, the most enterprising and 
successful of the business men of that 
great metropolis, in mercantile and in 
financial life. The names of Marsh, 
Houghton, Dutton and Stearns have 
been synonyms of success in the com- 
mercial arena for many decades past; 
while the active spirits in the great 
banking houses of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Hornblower & Weeks, Baker, 
Ayling & Co., Merrill, Oldham & Co., 
and many others have been and are, 
largely, men of New Hampshire birth. 
Among Boston physicians and sur- 
geons the names of New Hampshire 
men, like Gay and Lund, hold first 
rank, and New Hampshire born 
clergymen, such as Hosea Ballou, 
Alonzo A. Miner, James Freeman 
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Clarke, John G. Adams, Newton M. 
Hall, Willis P. Odell, and Donald H. 
Gerrish have been, or are, among the 
most distinguished of Massachusetts 
pulpit orators. From the days of 
Charles G. Greene to the present 
time, New Hampshire men have been 
leading spirits in Massachusetts jour- 
nalism, while the educational field in 
the old Bay State has drawn to the 
limit from New Hampshire talent, 
as is demonstrated by the fact that 
but a few years since it was authorita- 
tively stated that seven of the nine 
principals of Massachusetts State 
Normal Schools were imported from 
the Granite State. 

This reference to the contributions 
which New Hampshire has made to 
the active life and public, profes- 
sional and business record of our 
neighboring state of Massachusetts 
(whose monster manufacturies, by the 
way, are largely operated by power ob- 
tained from New Hampshire rivers), 
and which might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, was suggested by newspaper 
reports, appearing in the Boston 
dailies a few mornings since, of a 
banquet, given on the evening pre- 
vious—June 5—in honor of Hon. 
John Q. A. Brackett, another dis- 
tinguished son of New Hampshire, 
who made his home, as a young man, 
in the Bay State, engaged in the prac- 
tice of law, made his way to the front 
in his profession, took an active part 
in the political life of his time, held 
various important public positions, 
including that of Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and of lieutenant- 
governor, and finally became gov- 
ernor of the state, which position 
he filled with credit and distinction. 

This banquet in honor of Governor 
Brackett was given by the famous 
Boston Dining Club, in recognition 
of the fact that he was the oldest sur- 
viving ex-governor of the state, that 
his seventy-fifth birthday anniver- 
sary was at hand, and that he had 
just been elected, notwithstanding his 
years, which seem to have been re- 
garded as a badge of superior fitness, 
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as a delegate to the great convention, 
now in session, which is charged with 
the important task of so altering and 
amending the constitution of the 
state, as to make it conform to the 
spirit of the times and adapt it to 
twentieth century conditions, no such 
convention having been held in the 
state since 1853—a period of sixty- 
four years, covering all the changes 
incident to the Civil War, and the 
tremendous growth of corporate power 
and industrial development following 
that period; while here in New Hamp- 
shire four such conventions have been 
held in that time and still another has 
been voted for by the people. 

This banquet, which was held at 
Hotel Somerset, was, indeed, a great 
occasion from more than one point of 
view. It was given in honor of a 
distinguished public servant, and it 
was attended by a great gathering of 
public men of all parties and from all 
parts of the state—personal friends 
and co-workers with the man directly 
honored, men associated with him in 
the public service or at the bar, and 
others who have succeeded him in the 
various important positions he has 
held. Some three hundred and fifty 
men in all were present on the occasion 
sion, among them the present dis- 
tinguished governor of the Common- 
wealth—Samuel W. McCall (who, if 
not a New Hampshire man by birth, 
got his education here, at New Hamp- 
ton and Hanover, and spends his 
vacations largely in the state)—and 
four other ex-governors—Bates, Doug- 
las, Foss and Walsh. Nine former 
presidents of the senate, and five ex- 
attorney generals were in attendance, 
as were several surviving members of 
the executive council, serving with 
Governor Brackett, and of his personal 
staff. 

Joseph J. Feely, president of the 
Dining Club, presided and the invo- 
cation was by Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
chaplain of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives—another man who 
went down to Massachusetts from 
New Hampshire, to the gain of the 
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former and the loss of the latter state, 
in conformity with the great move- 
ment which has been in progress for 
the last hundred years. 

The prime figure at the banquet, 
next to him in whose honor it was 
given, was the toastmaster, as usual. 
Upon the felicity and skill with which 
the post-prandial exercises are di- 
rected depends, in large measure, the 


dinner speaker of rare charm and 
eloquence, was the master of ceremon- 
ies, and admirably acquitted himself 
not only in his own opening remarks 
but in the felicity of his introductions, 
and the tact and skill with which he 
brought out the best thought and 
diction of the various speakers of the 
evening, among whom were Governor 
McCall, ex-Governor Foss, Sherman 





Hon. Sherman L. Whipple 


success of any affair of this kind, and 
it suffices to say that no mistake was 
made in the selection of this function- 
ary on the occasion in question. 

The Hon. Samuel Leland Powers, 
native of Cornish, graduate of Dart- 
mouth of the famous class of 1874, 
distinguished lawyer, former partner 
of Governor McCall, ex-congressman 
and man of affairs, himself celebrated 
throughout New England as an after- 


L. Whipple, George W. Anderson, 
ex-Governors Douglas and Bates, 
ex-Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, and 
ex-Attorney General Albert E. Pills- 
bury, aside from the distinguished 
guest of the evening, who was the 
final speaker, and who was heard by 
all with the deepest interest. 

That the speaking, throughout, 
was of high order, and a rare treat to 
the listeners, is safely to be assumed 
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from a moment’s consideration of the 
names above mentioned. Of what 
was said and the impression made, 
however, we are not now dealing. 
We have farther only to note the fact 
that New Hampshire natives were 
principal figures, to a large extent, 
on this occasion, as on most public 
and semi-public occasions of impor- 
tance in Massachusetts. Not only 
were the guest of honor and the toast- 
master born within the Kearsarge 
region heretofore alluded to—Gover- 
nor Brackett in the town of Bradford, 
and Mr. Powers in Cornish—but two of 
the speakers, Sherman L. Whipple, the 
foremost lawyer in Boston today, who 
was the candidate of the progressive 
element for the presidency of the Con- 
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stitutional Convention, and George W. 
Anderson, the able and brilliant United 
States district attorney for Massachu- 
setts, the former native of New London 
and the latter of Acworth, were also 
products of the same region. 

Still another of the speakers, it 
should be added,—ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Pillsbury is a son of the Granite 
State born in Milford; while another 
who was invited, and whose presence 
was hoped for, but who was detained 
by the pressing business now before 
Congress, United States Senator John 
W. Weeks, was born and reared in 
the good old town of Lancaster in 
sight of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and has never forgotten 
the home of his birth. 





KEARSARGE—EASTER MORNING, 1917 






By Carl Burell 


The snow has left the valleys 
And the ice has left the streams, 
But the northern hills are snow-capped 
And with ice each summit gleams. 
White as snow and ice can make it, 
Kearsarge towers above the rest, 
Like a crystal beacon rising 


From earth’s cold and silent breast. 


Easter’s warm sun seems to make it 
With a rosy glow to shine, 


Like a strange prophetic promise 

- Of the Spring-tide’s power divine, 

That e’er comes to us, God-given, 
From the grand eternal hills, 

Like the promise of God’s goodness 


Which shall save us from our ills. 


When life’s ills seem all too many, 
And our wisdom all too small, 


And our faith gets faint and feeble, 
And we feel that we may fall, 

And we seem so poor and little 
And the world so vast and large, 

May God, in His loving wisdom, 
Help us look at Old Kearsarge. 


130 Calef Road, Manchester, N. H. 


MARY SHEPHERD DANFORTH, M. D. 


By J. Elizabeth Hoyt-Stevens, M. D. 


Doctor Danforth is the daughter of 
the late Charles and Rebecca Farnum 
Batchelder Danforth, born in Derry, 
N. H., May 18, 1850. She is the 
great-granddaughter of Eliphalet and 
and Sarah Burnham Hovey Danforth 
of Boscawen, N. H. The Hoveys 
were of Scotch-Irish descent and set- 
tled at Ipswich, Mass. Eliphalet 
Danforth’s father, Ezekiel. was an 
officer in the Revolutionary War, and 
as a despatch bearer performed a 
wonderful feat of speed in riding 
from Boston to Concord, N. H., in a 
remarkably short time, with but one 
change of horses. One of his horses 
was a Morgan. 

Shepherd appears in the doctor’s 
name for a friend of her mother, Mrs. 
William Shepherd, whose husband 
was the first public house landlord in 
Manchester. 

The doctor’s parents moved from 
Derry to Manchester in 1854. As a 
child she attended the public schools 
in that city and after graduating from 
the high school in 1866 she entered 
Pinkerton Academy at Derry the 
same year and graduated with honors 
in 1869. Her summers, except 1869, 
had been spent at school teaching. 
First, in 1867, she was in charge of the 
district school at Bedford, N.H. Sec- 
ond, in 1868, she was principal of the 
grammar school at Danielson, Conn., 
and graded the school of 200 pupils. 

Early in 1869 her parents again 
changed their home from Manchester 
to Weare, N. H., and she read medi- 
cine with Doctor Dearborn of East 
Weare during that summer and in the 
autumn of 1869 she took charge of the 
grammar school at Danielson again. 

In 1871, with money she had earned 
at teaching, she entered the Philadel- 
phia Woman’s Medical College. In 
1872 she taught the district school at 
North Weare in order to earn money 
for her second year’s medical tuition, 


in the meantime driving ten miles, 
after supper, twice a week in order to 
continue her studies in physiology, 
anatomy and chemistry, under the 
guidance of Dr. Alfred R. Dearborn 
who was then practicing in East 
Weare. In 1873 she returned to 
Philadelphia and took her second 
year of college instruction in medical 
work. In 1874 she taught the ‘‘Ban- 
ner School” at Henniker, N. H., where 
she prepared two boys for Dartmouth 
College. 

In the autumn of 1875 she returned 
to Philadelphia for her third and last 
college year and in the spring of 1876 
received her diploma, with license 
to practice. Dr. Clara Marshall, pro- 
fessor of pharmacy at the Philadel- 
phia College, regarded Doctor Dan- 
forth’s work in this branch as perfect 
and recommended her for a prescrip- 
tion clerk to a druggist, Doctor Rice 
of Rochester, N. Y., whom she served 
for one year, doing some office and 
some outside professional work at the 
same time. 

On May 10, 1876, Doctor Danforth 
opened an office for practice in Man- 
chester, N. H., where she has con- 
tinued to the present, although her 
work was somewhat interrupted 
there at the death of her mother in 
1882. For eight years she was obliged 
to center her practice at North Weare, 
in order to be with her father and 
brothers in the old home, where she 
was greatly needed. Forty-two con- 
secutive nights were spent at the bed- 
side of one brother, who had the old 
fashioned type of typhoid fever. 
But throughout these eight years of 
residence at North Weare Doctor 
Danforth kept her office in Man- 
chester, and was in it several times a 
week, besides doing bedside work in 
all the villages within a radius of 
twenty-five miles north, south, east 
and west of North Weare. 
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Tired as her brothers might be 
from their farm work, she never knew 
them to lag in getting up nights to 
drive for her over the hills whenever 
a call came. Doctor Danforth re- 
marked to the writer of this sketch: 
“The reciprocity in our family has 
always been wonderfully beautiful! 
If only the same existed in all fam- 
ilies, the world would be more harmo- 
nious than it is.’’ Two brothers and 
one sister always ready to act for each 
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had not persevered, as she herself 
had done, to get the education for 
which they were adapted. 

The doctor’s efforts for earning her 
own way in the world began at her 
start in the high school at Manches- 
ter. Her uncle, William P. Ham- 
mond, being the author and publisher 
of a valuable system of writing books, 
desired to add to its monetary value, 
by a historical set of twenty-six, all 
graded in alphabetical order, each 





Dr. Mary S. Danforth ; 


other as the need required, be it with 
money or physical strength, if one 
had, and another needed, he who had 
gave willingly and graciously. The 
father and mother, however, had been 
against their daughter’s wish to study 
medicine and opposed it—‘‘opposed it 
bitterly”; but the girl earned the 
wherewithall and the brothers’ spirit 
of encouragement spurred her on. 
She remarked to the writer in their 
recent personal interview, that the 
regret of her life is that her brothers 


sentence to be a fact in history. He 
knew his niece had an uncommon 
love for history and so set her to the 
work. In a few weeks he received 
twelve graded books, gems of inter- 
est and usefulness. He not only paid 
her for what she had done but con- 
tracted for more. Her intense love 
for history was exceeded only by her 
love for mathematics. Before she 
was fourteen years of age she had 
solved without help every problem 
in Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 

















Mary Shepherd Danforth, M. D. 


Doctor Danforth started private 
practice in Manchester in the month of 
May,1876. Her first requirement was 
a test examination, under Dr. George 
Hersey, the censor for the Manchester 
Medical Society, who examined ap- 
plicants for practice. He gave her 
two hours of close examination and 
where they differed on the dose of 
digitalis tincture she referred him to 
a certain page in ‘‘Biddle’s Materia 
Medica” as her authority, and the 
elder male practitioner consulted the 
reference book in her presence, and 
gracefully admitted that she was right. 
At the close of his examination the 
applicant for practice asked Doctor 
Hersey, ‘Have I passed with you?” 
His reply was, ‘‘I think you have tried 
to get a good education!” ‘‘Haven’t 
I succeeded?” she asked. He laughed. 
Doctor Hersey did not at first befriend 
her as he might have but later became 
her staunch and appreciative friend. 
Dr. O. D. Abbott in those first days, 
declaring the average physician’s 
length of endurance for hard work 
to be twelve years, said of her, 
“Look at those little wrists! She 
will never stand the practice of medi- 
cine!’ She has already practiced 
and done hard work for forty years! 

The writer was recently in Man- 
chester and received a call from Doc- 
tor Danforth at 7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. She was on her way home from 
seeing a patient with whom she had 
been up all the night before, and she 
had been busy all day with others. 
Dr. O. D. Abbott was later one of the 
“five white haired men,” as quoted 
by the Concord Monitor in 1878, who 
presented her name for membership in 
the New Hampshire State Medical 
Society and escorted her from Man- 
chester to Concord on the day of her 
admittance to the society. For two 
vears previously she had attended the 
Manchester Medical Society’s meet- 
ings and borne her part in them, 
having served as secretary for the 
same, thus having shown something 
of her character, intuitions and quali- 
fications. Doctor Adams, the secre- 
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tary and treasurer of the Manchester 
society, after she was admitted to the 
society, asked her, why, now that she 
was a member of the Manchester 
society, did she not make application 
for the state society. Her answer 
was, “I fear they don’t want me.” 
He replied, ‘“‘You won’t go far where 
you are not wanted I see.”” Col. John 
B. Clarke, editor of the Mirror and 
American, had spoken highly of her 
in his paper. Finally, in 1878, 
the conservative old New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society was assailed 
with the question as to whether it 
would admit a daughter into its rank 
and file? The question was brought 
by the five white haired men from 
Manchester who told of a young 
woman’s return from medical college 
to her native state. She had brought 
good credentials and more than that 
she had been doing good work in her 
home city for several years, asking no 
privileges but to be allowed to perform 
the duties that came to her hand. 
And without her knowing of their in- 
tention they proposed her name for 
membership. One of the first men to 
approve this step was a Concord 
physician, Dr. A. H. Crosby, and 
after this endorsement there was but 
one dissenting voice and in a few 
minutes that physician arose and said, 
“T have no objections to the young 
woman personally; it is because I do 
not think women strong enough to 
become practitioners of medicine; but 
since your vote comes so near being 
unanimous and she has already proven 
her competency by one-fourth of the 
average time of service in a physician’s 
life I withdraw all my objections and 
make the vote unanimous.” 

That evening a committee notified 
the recipient of the honor accorded 
her, and the next morning they es- 
corted her to Concord to write her 
name, ‘Mary Shepherd Danforth, 
M.D.” on the new great white page 
sacred as a “Bible Record” in the 
New Hampshire Medical Society. 
The Concord physicians vied with 
each other in their courtesy to the 
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young woman, and the Monitor’s 
editorial was quoted, not only from 
Maine to California, but across the 
waters, in some of the medical publi- 
cations of international fame; for this 
was the first woman ever admitted 
to a state medical organization any- 
where in America—although Rhode 
Island is inclined to dispute this state- 
ment, in her own favor. 

Dr. Julia Wallace was just estab- 
lishing herself in Concord for practice 
at this time—1878—and invited Doc- 
tor Danforth home with her to supper 
that evening, after Doctor Danforth’s 
initiation into the society. As the 
repast was drawing to a close and 
before the evening session of the so- 
ciety, Doctor Crosby called at Doctor 
Russell’s home to say that since Man- 
chester had been honored by having 
a daughter taken into the state society 
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this day, Concord wanted to be like- 
wise represented, since she too could 
boast of a regular woman practitioner 
who was just starting work in the 
Capital City. Accordingly, Dr. 
Julia Wallace was the next day ad- 
mitted to the society as its second 
daughter. While Doctor Danforth 
and Dr. Julia Wallace are both 
registered as admitted to the state 
society in 1878, the sun had set and 
risen, the newspapers had reported, 
and eighteen or twenty hours had 
intervened between the two initia- 
tions. Thus to Doctor Mary Shep- 
herd Danforth is accorded the undis- 
puted honor of having been the first 
woman practitioner admitted to the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, 
and, in all probability, the first woman 
member of any state medical society 
of the United States. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S CALL TO THE NATION! 
Mrs. Charles H. Toby 


I’ll scale the loftiest mountain height, 
Or seek the lowest depths,—alone— 
I'll spare no usage of the might, 
That has been giv’n me as my own, 
To keep unsullied ‘ Freedom Land,” 
Who pillows on her soothing breast—My head— 
And holds within her sacred hand, 
The safety of my daily bread. 


Her bosom deck’d with living green, 
That’s gemmed with flow’rets here and there, 
Bespeaks to me a pow’r unseen, 
That finds expression everywhere. 
Her soulful eyes my heart entrance, 
Her tresses flow in shining wave, 
That doth her beauty so enhance, 
That her protection must I crave. 


The flow’rs that on her bosom gleam, 
Are Civilization’s rarest gems; 

Liberty,—and her offspring deem 
Them, unsurpasséd diadems. 
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To thwart the trampling monarch’s plan, 
And save them from the tyrant thief, 
A call is sent to ev’ry man, 
To hasten with his stanch relief; 
To harness ev’ry pow’r that sleeps, 
With all his heart and nerve and brain; 
From river-bed to mountain steeps, 
The call is echoing again. 


No tyrant e’er shall step upon, 

Her soil my Fathers died to save; 
Armor of Right I’ll gladly don, 

And save her banner from the grave. 


No crouching brother-kin of mine, 
Shall e’er before a tyrant kneel! 
Submission—Never! Love Divine 
Is lending power for our weal! 


No land in all this universe, 
Can boast of braver sons than she! 
No traitor lives who’ll dare to curse 
This home of LOVE and LIBERTY! 


I'll call to aid the winds of pow’r, 
That shall control the seas of hate; 
And save her in this trying hour, 
From plannéd ignominious fate. 
I’ll work with ev’ry morning sun, 
And watch by night with silent star, 
Till battles for the RIGHT are won, 
Through MIGHT that cometh from afar. 
WILL YOU? 





“OLD GLORY” UNFURLED 
By Martha S. Baker 


From ocean to ocean our flag is unfurled, 

Let it float out its message to all the wide world; 

’Tis a message of freedom, humanity, God, 

From the land which the pilgrims for liberty trod; 

Love of justice and right its foundation’s chief stone— 
Let its emblem float high by heaven’s pure breezes blown; 
Let it float till no traitor dare lift his base head, 

Nor an alien plot crime when his honor is dead; 

Let its radiant folds wrought in red, white and blue, 
Speak of purity, courage and loyalty true; 

Let the Stars and the Stripes float from mountain and plain, 
From the North to the Southland, a flag without stain. 


Concord, April 10, 1917. 








WOMEN OF THE 
By A.M 


At a time when the rights, wrongs, 
privileges and aspirations of woman 
are a pervading influence in all classes 
of society, it occurred to me to won- 
der if there is really something ‘‘ new 
under the sun”’ or if, after all, human 
nature was fundamentally about the 
same in all the periods of human 
existence, and it seemed an opportune 
moment to turn for confirmation or 
denial to the study of the biblical 
heroines—the women who stand 
preéminent among their fellow women, 
whose stories are recorded in the ear- 
liest annals of our race. If we go 
back to the mythical dawn of Biblical 
story, we find Eve standing on “the 
apex of creation,’”’ and from the two 


different accounts of the creation of 
human beings has arisen much con- 
fusion of ideas, and a very early projec- 


tion of woman into the arena of active 
participation in life. Was Eve a rib, 
taken from Adam’s side, leaving him 
partially erippled ever since, or did 
she stand with him in the garden, his 
equal mate? The two accounts of 
creation have exercised the ingenuity 
of students and romancers from the 
earliest times, to reconcile their dis- 
crepancies, and another woman was 
invented to harmonize the two 
stories. In the second account, 
Adam fell into a deep sleep, and God 
took a rib from his side which he 
fashioned into woman—a comforting 
proof of her inferiority. But how to 
reconcile this with the first account 
that they were made together, at 
once—‘‘male and female created He 
them?”’ 

Without biblical authority, but 
with what might be termed the- 
oretical evidence, this first, equal 
creation with Adam was claimed to 
be, not Eve, but Lilith. This equal 
creation did not work well for 
happiness, and poor Lilith was gratui- 
tously endowed with all the fascina- 
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tions of evil, and the dangerous op- 
portunity of equality, and so, in some 
way not clearly explained, Adam got 
rid of her, and perhaps it was the deep 
sleep of exhaustion and relief, that 
enabled him to lose a rib without 
knowing it. It has been asserted, 
with as much probability as any other 
of the theories, that the reason of the 
alleged unhappiness of Adam and 
Lilith was the fact that she was 
created his equal, and very likely re- 
minded him of it, when necessary. 
At any rate, Lilith vanishes and we 
accept Eve as the “primal mother of 
mankind.” We regret that our first 
mother was not above temptation, 
but we must respect her candid 
acknowledgment of her fault. ‘The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat”— 
while Adam tried to hide behind her 
and cast the blame on her and on God 
also. ‘‘The woman that Thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree 
and I did eat,” thus throwing into the 
history of the ‘Fall’ at the very 
beginning, the weight of woman’s 
influence, and that influence not of 
the best. 

If we relegate the account of Eve 
to the realms of imagination, we may 
accept the story of Sarah, wife of 
Abraham, as sufficiently authentic— 
proud, forceful ‘princess’ Sarah, 
“the most beautiful woman of the 
Bible,’ save Eve of whose good looks 
the Bible makes no mention, but 
Milton politely but ungrammatically 
wrote “The fairest of her daughters, 
Eve.” Sarah was so beautiful that her 
husband was driven to hard straits 
to keep her for his own, for those in 
power scrupled not to put to death 
any who stood between them and their 
desires; and kings found Sarah “fair 
to look upon.” So Abraham, to 
keep his wife, and, incidentally, save 
his own life, resorted to the subterfuge 
of a falsehood, passing Sarah off as his 
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sister, while on their way through un- 
safe countries. Sarah consented to 
this deception though she seemed 
to have been perfectly capable of 
taking care of herself, and other 
people also. 

For many years motherhood was 
denied her, and to save herself and 
Abraham from the disgrace of child- 
lessness, she ordered him to take to 
wife, Hagar, the daughter of Pharaoh, 
who had adopted the religion of Sarah, 
and followed herto herhome. Hagar, 
as was natural, but, under the circum- 
stances, impolitic, allowed her exul- 
tation to be too manifest, as the 
mother of Abraham’s first born son, 
and Sarah’s pride of position and 
beauty could brook no rival, and we 
may infer that kind-hearted, peace- 
loving Abraham did not lie on a bed 
of roses, especially after Sarah bore 
him ason. The inevitable jealousies 
of mothers and sons culminated in 
Sarah’s demand that Abraham re- 
move Hagar and Ishmael. Abraham 
demurred, but Sarah overruled his 
unwillingness, and the voice of the 
Lord opportunely commending her 
decision, he sent Hagar and his son 
into the desert to their fate. We 
would like to think that Sarah suf- 
fered some qualms of conscience, but 
we find no hint of weakening or repen- 
tance, but we are told that Abraham 
erected a fine monument to her mem- 
ory. 

Sarah’s son, Isaac, was ordered by 
his father to seek a wife among 
strangers, but of his own race. We 
know how beautifully Rebekah met 
her destiny; how she gave water to 
Isaac’s messenger, and to his camels; 
how willingly she left her people, and 
journeyed to her unknown home. 
We read of her holding the sacred 
trust of her husband’s love, of the 
birth of her twin sons, and then, when 
they were grown, and their father 
was near death, she makes the one 
dark blot on her fair record. She 
loves the younger of the twins better, 
and she hears Isaae preparing to give 
her first born his blessing, which was 
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like a will in its pledge-giving and 
would make him the head of the house- 
hold, as was his right. Rebekah plans 
the deception of making Jacob take 
his brother’s place while Esau is absent 
on his father’s business, and procures 
for him the blessing from his blind 
father. We can conjecture Rebek- 
ah’s disappointment and dismay 
when Jacob is driven from his home 
by the not unnatural outburst of 
Esau’s anger and the sorrow of the 
deceived father. Nothing further is 
recorded of Rebekah’s life, but if we 
can forget or excuse her unmotherly 
partiality, we may recall the sweet 
docility and kindness of her youth, 
and be sure she must have had lova- 
ble traits of character, for in spite of 
her deceiving him, and in an age when 
polygamy was an established custom, 
Isaac took no other wife, but was 
faithful to the love of his youth. 
The romantic story of the long 
service of Jacob for his Rachel has 
been an inspiration for all lovers 


since his time, though few there be 
who will wait as long as he did; 
doubtless he felt that this punishment 
was due him for his treachery toward 
his brother, on account of whose 
wrath Jacob was forced to fly from the 
home of his father; setting out for his 


mother’s old home, he had _ that 
beautiful dream at Bethel; again the 
well was the setting for the beginning 
of a love affair. The trickery, bick- 
erings and deceit of Rachel’s after 
life are but reflections of the life of her 
people, her father and aunt, Rebekah, 
Jacob’s mother, being striking exam- 
ples of the standards of that day. 
She was a woman of great charm, of 
quick wit, and the mother of an illus- 
trious son, a son of whom no evil is 
recorded—Joseph, the Governor of 
Egypt, he who was the first to achieve 
a corner in wheat. 

Is there any other heroine that 
appeals so strongly to our imagina- 
tion as Miriam, the singer, the proph- 
etess, the co-leader of Israel? How 
we exult in the swelling rhythm of her 
song of victory: 
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“‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark 
sea, 
Jehovah has triumphed: His people are free!’ 


Her whole life, her constancy, her 
inspiration, her quick discernment 
and bold decision, her great mistake, 
her punishment, all is open, bold, 
brilliant. Asa little child she watches 
over her brother, Moses, in his pitch 
cradle in the rushes of the river, till 
Pharaoh’s daughter takes him for her 
own. Miriam tactfully secures his 
own mother’s position as his nurse. 
With him she suffers Egypt’s op- 
pression; with him dreams of an 
Israel; with him plans and shares the 
flight into the desert—sure of the 
vision of the promised land. After 
the passage of the Red Sea, and the 
destruction of the pursuing hosts of 
Pharaoh, Miriam takes her timbrel 
and leads the Hebrew women in the 
march of triumph. It is no song of 
peace,—it is a paean of victory 





“‘ Jehovah is a man of war, 
Jehovah is His Name, 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, 
The sea covered him, 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters; 
Who is like unto Thee among the Gods, 
Jehovah? 
Glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, 
Doing wonders!” 


During the years that follow we 
are sure that Miriam held her proud 
place as leader and prophet with her 
brothers, Moses and Aaron. Did her 
long career of power and preéminence 
give her a feeling of infallibility, an 
impatience of restraint and opposi- 
tion? Would it be strange if she 
felt herself to be as strong a ruler as 
Moses, and competent to reprove 
his actions when opposed to her sense 
of fitness? Moses took a_ second 
wife, and, as men have done since then, 
chose for himself. Unfortunately 
his wife was of another race. The 
people of Israel were not so opposed to 
the color of the Ethiopian brunette, 
as to the fact that she was not of their 
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blood. They murmured, and Miriam 
and Aaron voiced their complaints. 
Miriam, being a woman, probably 
spoke first and most, and thus prob- 
ably deserved the greater rebuke. 
So, when standing with her brothers 
before the judgment, she suddenly 
became a leper. So strong was her 
influence, so great her power, that 
Moses and Aaron put up fervent 
prayers for her recovery, and when 
the leprosy was removed, all the 
people gladly waited the seven days 
of purification, and ‘‘journeyed not 
till Miriam was brought in again.” 
Her power and leadership were as 
potent as before, but there is not an 
instance of her again usurping Moses’ 
prerogative. Had Henry Van Dyke 
any thought of analogy, when he 
termed Miriam “‘a living symbol of the 
times of preparation, a forerunner of 
the coming woman?” 

Another woman leader, and proph- 
etess, not a co-worker with man, 
but a ruler, a judge in her own right, 
was Deborah, who sat under the 
palm-trees and judged the people of 
Israel. Greatly oppressed were the 
Hebrews, surrounded by _ war-like 
enemies, and cruelly ravaged by the 
Canaanites. They had no king, no 
army leaders. As Deborah sings— 
“The rulers ceased in Israel,” they 
ceased, until that Deborah arose— 
“That I arose a mother in Israel.” 
Scourged by the sufferings of her 
people, uplifted by her vision as proph- 
etess, she planned her campaign 
for the struggle. She called to her 
aid Barak, a warrior, and commanded 
him to raise an army and give battle 
to the Canaanites. Was it his in- 
heritance from Adam that made him 
shirk the responsibility, and say, “If 
thou wilt go with me, then will I go, 
but if thou go not with me, I will not 
go’”’—and Deborah answers, “I will 
surely go with thee.”’ Side by side 
they advanced with their handful of 
men against the tremendous host of 
the Canaanites, under Sisera, massed 
with their horses and chariots of 
iron in the dry bed of the river Kishon. 
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Again the forces of Nature are mar- 
shalled - against the enemies of the 
Israelites. A storm arose, and the 
river bed was flooded. In inextri- 
cable confusion, horses, chariots and 
men were overwhelmed and swept 
away, and Deborah, lifted into ec- 
static power, sings her heroic chant of 
victory: 


“The Lord came down for me against the 

mighty— 

Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength, 

They fought from Heaven— 

The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera 

So let all thine enemies perish, oh, Lord.” 


Another woman at this crisis stands 
as a foil to the bold, brave service 
Deborah gave her people. Jael 
stayed in her tent and when she saw 
Sisera fleeing from the battle, she 
went to meet him, and invited him 
to rest, saying, ‘Fear not.’ She 
gave him drink and he lay down to 
sleep, and she pierced his temple with 
a nail and fastened him to the ground. 
War in those times must have been 
very like what Sherman called it in 
our day, but it was Deborah’s only 
weapon, and her victory brought the 
separate tribes of Israel together and 
awoke a spirit of nationality that 
never slept again, and we give De- 
borah the title she claimed—  ‘“‘a 
mother in Israel.” 

There shines down to us through 
these floods of slaughter and carnage 
the clear spirit of sacrifice and courage 
on the part of the daughter of Jeph- 
thah, a nameless girl. Our chief 
interest in Jephthah lies in her vow 
and fulfilment of it; a Gileadite war- 
rior seeking the favor of God, bar- 
gains—“If thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then shall it be that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me, when I re- 
turn, shall surely be the Lord’s and 
I will offer it up for a burnt sacrifice.”’ 
What more seemly than that his only 
daughter should dance forth happily 
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to meet him? Learning of the vow 
she asks but a respite of two months, 
that she may go into solitude upon the 
mountains and prepare for the sacri- 
fice; at the expiration of the time 
agreed upon she returned as she had 
promised and paid her father’s debt. 
Leaving no descendants to mourn her 
memory, she is yet honored each year, 
during four days of mourning, by all 
the faithful daughters of Israel. 

Inalienably associated with the 
name of Samson is that of the woman, 
Delilah, his equal in morals, more than 
his match in mental strength, and the 
means of his overthrow, for which she 
received a higher price than did 
Judas for his treachery. 

Let us turn from the clash of arms, 
the direct joy of victory over van- 
quished foes, to a simple idyl of sweet 
domestic life, the story perhaps best 
known to us of all Bible stories, that 
of Ruth and Naomi. Ambition has 
no call here, strife no place, only love, 
trustfulness, serenity. The telling 
takes few words, the teaching lasts 
through centuries. Naomi, left child- 
less, returns to her own country, and 
bids fairewell to her daughter-in-law. 
Orpah turns sadly back to her place, 
but Ruth breaks forth into a song 
of devotion—the sweetest pleading 
of love, the strongest vow of alle- 
giance the world knows—- 


“‘Entreat me not to leave thee 
And to return from following thee 
For where thou goest, I will go, 
And where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 
Thy people shall be my people 
And Thy God, my God. 
Where thou diest, I will die 
And there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me, and more also 
If aught but death part thee and me!’ 


Such an appeal could not be re- 
sisted, and together they come to 
the early home of Naomi, who takes 
the thread of destiny into her own 
hands, and weaves the web skilfully. 
She sends Ruth to glean in the fields 
of Boaz, where she attracts his atten- 
tion, wins his love, and becomes his 
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wife, and the mother of Obed, through 
whom and his grandson, David, we 
trace the ancestry of the promised 
Messiah. 

What a contrast to the pure and 
peaceful life of Ruth is the black 
tragedy of Jezebel, whose name 
through all the ages has been the 
synonym of vindictiveness and evil. 
Her force of purpose, lust of power, 
daring of danger, and scorn of retri- 
bution, make a character of tragic 
grandeur, but revolting personality. 
A Phoenician princess, married to the 
Hebrew King Ahab, she brought with 
her and established the worship of 
Baal and other heathen gods. She 
incited her followers to slaughter the 
priests of Israel, and to exterminate 
the Hebrew people. Suddenly ap- 
peared the “chief of the prophets,” 
Elijah, who boldly denounced King 
Ahab, and challenged the heathen 
priests to a test of the powers of their 
gods. The might of Jehovah was 
invoked, and the fire from heaven 
smote Ahab with craven fear, but 
Jezebel was aroused to fury by the 
overthrow of Baal, and the taunts and 
denunciations of Elijah, and he had 
to flee for his life; Jezebel went on 
ruthlessly. The story of Naboth’s 
vineyards adds treachery to cruelty. 
Ahab coveted the little spot, but 
Naboth clung to his own. Jezebel 
is fertile in expedients. With grim 
humor she orders Naboth set in a high 
position, a fair mark for the hate she 
inspires against him, and when he has 
fallen she calmly says to Ahab: ‘The 
vineyard you coveted is yours, 
Naboth is no more.” Again Elijah 
appears, this time in final judgment. 
Jezebel is undaunted. Defiant to the 
last, she meets death with furious 
curses, and goes to her terrible but 
just doom. 

If Jezebel is the incarnation of 
evil, Hannah is the ideal of mother- 
hood. Fervently she prayed for the 
blessing of a son, and patiently she 
waited the promise of the Lord. She 
is the prototype of many mothers who 
have dedicated their sons to God’s 
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service, even in their cradles. Trust- 
fully she carried her baby. to the 
temple to be reared by the priest Eli. 
Gladly she gave him her life’s devo- 
tion, and the story of Samuel is the 
record of a true son of a true mother. 

The queens of lands foreign to 
Judea stand out in bold relief: one, 
Baldis, Queen of Sheba, came from the 
“uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon,” to see his 
great temple, his wonderful palaces, 
his prosperous kingdom, to ask him 
hard questions. The citizen from 
Missouri is not the first who demands 
to be shown; he but follows in the 
footprints of this lady of ancient 
times, who said to her host, “It was 
a true report which I heard in mine 
own land of thine acts and thy wis- 
dom; howbeit, I believed not their 
words, until I came, and mine own 
eyes had seen it.”” An adventurous 
woman was she, one of understanding 
and judgment, and undoubtedly of an ° 
attractive appearance, as what queen 
ever was not. 

The other—Vashti—she who had 
more respect for her exalted position 
than had the king himself; she who 
when ordered by the king, merry with 
wine, to appear before the banqueters 
that they might gloat over her beauty, 
preferred deposition from her high 
estate and exile, to such degradation; 
not even the laws of the Persians and 
the Medes could lower her proud 
spirit. 

The drama of Esther is very effec- 
tive in the Oriental splendor of its 
setting—the swift movement of its 
action, the success of its climax. 
As heroine of the situation, Esther 
has little initiative, little individual 
resolve. She is swayed by her love 
and fear of her king, but is impelled 
by her secret fealty to her Jewish 
faith to take her life in her hands, and 
“go unbidden to the king’ to plead 
for the lives of her people, and her 
success enabled the Jews to once more 
establish their religion in the land. 
Esther had not the determined self- 
assertion and confident faith of her 
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prophet sisterhood, but the need of her 
race awoke in her the martyr spirit, 
and her resolve, ‘‘I go unto the king,” 
and hercry, ‘‘And if I perish, I perish,” 
brings to us, as does no other woman’s 
story of the Old Testament, the lesson 
of sacrifice. 

These stories are twice-told tales— 
too well known to admit of more than 
bare sketches; but some points are 
worth considering. Each narrative 
marks a crisis, or an important epoch 
in the history of the race, else it 
would not have been written; for the 
preservation of God’s chosen people 
was more than the life of any member 
of it; but it is interesting to note that 
the story of each of these women is the 
portrayal of a type, and each is 


are they not still existent? Have we 
not Queen Vashtis, who prefer banish- 
ment to degradation, patient Hannahs, 
imperious Sarahs, sacrificing Esthers, 
wifely Rebekahs? Are there not 
prophets in our midst, women who 
can judge justly, rouse to action, 
voice the hopes and triumphs of life? 
Have we not the same instincts, like 
desires for power and influence, like 
struggles with temptations, like op- 
portunities for courage and sacrifice? 
With our greater opportunities, we may 
have the larger vision, with our better 
environment, we may have higher 
ideals; but in heart and mind, in the 
essentials of womanhood, are we not 
kin-descendants, fellow-workers with 
the “Women of the Old testament”’ in 
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equally distinct. And these types— God’s world of their time and ours? 





AT LAST 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


At last the long roll wakes the western land. 
Europe! The tide of democratic blood ' 

Sets surging back to thy war-wasted strand, 
From which it sprang, with a renewing flood. 


‘ 
' 
: 


We sound no vengeful passion’s cry. At last . 
Passion is stilled by our endurance long. 
We come, a sacrificial host, to cast 
Our lot with yours against archaic wrong. 


edd 


Saxon and Celt, Greek, Semite, Latin, Gaul, 
Here rally to one flag of liberty; 
One universal cause, one righteous call: 
“For Freedom’s peace—to conquer, though we die.” 


a 


We shall not die. Where blood and life flow fast, 
That soil shall breed free souls and speed them far. 
© Germany! Our hands with yours at last 
Shall save from despot’s wills and woes of war! 





CLOUDS 
By Georgia Rogers Warren 


Look within yourself— 
You'll find them there— 
The seeming trials 
You seem to bear. 
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RIGHT IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN PEACE 


By E. R. Sheldrick 


Land of the broad fertile prairie, 
And mountains with snow-crested height, 
Can ne’er choose the path of the coward, 
So gives back the challenge to fight. 


They crept like the thug in the darkness, 
And struck with assassin’s foul blow; 
Now cringing, declaring their friendship, 
They mark where our eagle must go. 


Map out the path of the eagle! 
Why not bid the ocean be tame, 
Why not still the roar of the thunder, 
Or fetter the lightning’s wild flame! 


Slay on the ocean at midnight, 
Then protests of friendship extend; 
The foe that has slaughtered his nestlings 
The eagle ne’er meets as a friend! 


Clouds wreathe the peaks of the mountains, 
Up where the tempest is born, 

High soars the eagle above them, 
Watching the gathering storm. 


See the swift flash of the lightning; 
List to the thunder’s loud peal; 

The clouds that the eagle has summoned 
Are laden with death-dealing steel. 


Watch the white waves of the ocean 
Rise at the wind’s trumpet call; 

The hosts that the eagle has sheltered, 
Will follow his standard or fall. 


Now bid the answering tempest 
Fade in a blue sunny sky! 

Now bid the white-crested eagle 
Back to his own eyrie fly! 


Soon shall the storm break in fury, 
The wind its full power will show; 

And to the task Honor calls him, 
The eagle will fearlessly go. 


When, like an angel of vengeance, 
He spreads his broad pinions in wrath, 
The God of the storm and the tempest 
Protects him and points out his path. 


Wilton, N. H. 




















MAJOR EZEKIEL WORTHEN OF 
KENSINGTON, N. H. 


By Samuel Copp Worthen 


' One of the notable figures in south- 
eastern New Hampshire for more than 
forty years, during and prior to the 
American Revolution, was Major 
Ezekiel Worthen of Kensington. 
The services which he rendered to his 
town, his state and the nation are 
worthy of remembrance and should 
be more clearly understood by the 
present generation, especially in the 
section upon which, in those early 
days, his ability, public spirit and 
patriotism reflected credit. The 
writer has given much attention to 
the life of this New Hampshire pioneer 
(in connection with a Worthen Gen- 
ealogy which he is compiling) and 
is therefore able to correct a number 
of erroneous statements concerning 
him, which have appeared in print or 
have been embodied in family tra- 
dition. The present object is not to 
give a full account of his life, but 
principally to clear away some errors 
likely to mislead seekers after infor- 
mation who have had less opportunity 
to study the subject. 

A gun and eartridge box, once 
owned by Major Ezekiel Worthen of 
Kensington, are among the relics 
preserved by the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association. They have hung 
for many years in a conspicuous place 
on the wall near the entrance to the 
monument and the minutes of the 
Association set forth clearly the name 
of the original owner and the cir- 
cumstances of their acquisition, yet 
there are many confused and con- 
tradictory accounts of their history 
current among the Worthens of New 
England, and some equally confused 
references to them have appeared in 
published works of high reputation. 
One example will be a sufficient illus- 
tration: 


In Stearns’s Genealogical and 


Family History of the State of New 
Hampshire, Vol. Il, page 797, they 
are described as follows: 

“History gives the name of Cap- 
tain George Worthen killed at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. There areinthe 
Bunker Hill monument two relics, a 
sword and a flint-lock musket, said 
to have been the property of this 
George Worthen.” 

The Worthen relics include no 
sword, and to the best of the writer’s 
information no Worthen was killed 
or served at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
The sources of the various material 
comprising the above quoted passage 
are a matter of conjecture. General 
Putnam’s sword hung for many years 
on the wall near the Worthen relics 
and might easily have been confused 
with them by a casual observer. 
The reference to Capt. George 
Worthen may have had its origin in 
the fact that there was a Capt. George 
Worthen prominent in Amesbury 
during the French and Indian Wars. 
Another George Worthen, also of 
Amesbury, who served as a private 
soldier in the War for Independence, 
may have contributed his quota to the 
confusion. He was not killed in 
battle, however (at Bunker Hill or 
elsewhere), but died in Hebron, N. H.., 
in 1828 at the age of 90 years. 

A letter from Mr. E. Worthen 
James of Boston, the donor of the 
relics, dated April 19, 1871, and 
spread at length upon the minutes 
of the association, thus states the 
history of the gun: 

“Tt was manufactured in France 
in 1752; it fell into the hands of the 
Indians in the Old French War, which 
so devastated the shores of the new 
land; and was finally captured by 
Ezekiel Worthen of Kensington, 


New Hampshire, after a desperate 
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and disastrous conflict with the 
dusky warriors.”’ 

At least seventeen Worthens, all 
descendants of an early settler of 
Amesbury, Mass., named Ezekiel 
Worthen (born in 1636, died in 1716), 
served during the Revolution; and it 
is not surprising that oral traditions 
attribute the Bunker Hill gun to 
many different members of the 
Worthen family, each branch claiming 
it as the property of their own Revo- 
lutionary ancestor. If a writer so 
justly celebrated for contributions 
to genealogical and historical knowl- 
edge as Mr. Ezra 8. Stearns fell into 
error in this matter, the confusion 
existing among scattered members of 
the family having no opportunity to 
examine original sources of informa- 
tion, is indeed pardonable. 

The facts of Major Ezekiel Wor- 
then’s life are briefly as follows: 
He was born at Amesbury, Mass., 
March 18, 1710, being a grandson of 
the original Amesbury settler of the 
same name. About 1732 he married 
Hannah, daughter of William Currier, 
and about the year 1738 he removed 
with his family to Kensington, New 
Hampshire, where he became at once 
the most conspicuous man in the new 
settlement. He served with the rank 
of first lieutenant in Capt. Jonathan 
Prescott’s campany in King George’s 
War and distinguished himself by his 
soldierly qualities and his engineering 
skill during the siege of Louisburg. 
Owing to the illness and subsequent 
death of Captain Prescott, he was 
throughout the campaign in active 
command of the company. 

He was the representative of Ken- 
sington in the lower house of the 
provincial legislature almost contin- 
uously from the incorporation of the 
town to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. 

During the French and Indian 
War he commanded a company in at 
least two campaigns. He took part in 
the Crown Point expedition of 1756, 
and was with the New Hampshire 
troops in 1757 at the massacre of 
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Fort William Henry. The fort was 
surrendered to the French under an 
express agreement that the garrison 
be permitted to march unmolested to 
Fort Edward; but no sooner were 
they outside the fortifications when 
the Indians fell upon them and began a 
ruthless slaughter. Capt. Ezekiel 
Worthen escaped while the savages 
were disputing over the possession of 
his red waistcoat and concealed him- 
self by lying close to a log and cover- 
ing himself with bark. He nearly 
perished from starvation but finally 
succeeded in reaching home. It is 
said that he seized a gun at the time 
of his flight and that the affair at Fort 
William Henry was the “desperate 
and disastrous conflict with the 
dusky warriors” referred to in the 
letter from Mr. Ezekiel Worthen 
James to the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association. 

The service of Ezekiel Worthen at 
Fort William Henry in 1757, as well as 
his hair-breadth escape from the 
tomahawk, rests for authority upon 
oral tradition. There is proof, how- 
ever, that a portion of Colonel Me- 
serve’s New Hampshire regiments un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel Goffe were 
with the garrison of Fort William 
Henry and that about eighty of them 
were killed or taken by the savages 
after the surrender. The rolls of 
several companies which served in 
this regiment during the year 1757 
have never been found (so far as the 
writer is aware) and Captain Worthen 
may have commanded one of these 
companies. There is official proof of 


his service as captain of the eighth 


company of Colonel Meserve’s regi- 
ment during the preceding year. 
When the Revolution began, Capt. 
Ezekiel Worthen, a_ distinguished 
veteran of two wars, 65 years of age, 
was still serving as representative 
from Kensington in the provincial 
congress of New Hampshire. He 
was appointed on many committees 
having charge of military matters 
and was active in raising and equip- 
ping troops and in all measures for the 
































Major Ezekiel Worthen of Kensington, N. H. 


public safety and the prosecution of 
the war. His engineering skill again 
proved useful, and he was designated 
to construct batteries and forts for the 
defense of Portsmouth. On January 
27, 1776, the house of representatives 
voted that he be placed in command of 
all the troops in that vicinity, with 
the rank and pay of major. 

Three of Major Ezekiel Worthen’s 
sons were Officers in the Revolutionary 
army and a grandson fifteen years old 
served as a private soldier in the land 
forces and as a marine on one of the 
frigates built by order of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 
named Ezekiel held the rank of first 
lieutenant and later of captain (the 
title by which the father is usually 
designated in the records), whereby 
much confusion has been occasioned. 
This is not decreased by the presence 
in the Revolutionary army of a third 
officer named Ezekiel Worthen, also 
of New Hampshire. He was a 
nephew of Ezekiel, Sr., of Kensington, 
and resided in Chester. 

A few years before the beginning of 
the Revolution Ezekiel Worthen, Jr., 
removed from Kensington to Epping 
and is sometimes described in the 
War Rolls as “Capt. Ezekiel Worthen 
of Epping.”’ More frequently, how- 
ever, the place of his residence is not 
given, and much of his service has 
been attributed to his father. In 
Hurd’s History of Rockingham and 
Strafford Counties, pp. 360-361, there 
is an excellent sketch of Capt. Ezekiel 
Worthen of Kensington, which, how- 
ever, apparently falls into the error of 
crediting him with all the service 
given in the War Rolls as having been 
performed by ‘Ezekiel Worthen.” 
The author was evidently not aware 
that he had a son of the same name 
who served as a Revolutionary officer. 

The editor of the Revolutionary 
War Rolls of New Hampshire makes 
the very natural mistake of confusing 
the father and son in Vol. 15 of Pro- 
vincial and State Papers of New 
Hampshire at page 476, when he 
appends to the roll of Capt. Ezekiel 


One of these sons ~~ 
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Worthen’s company, Col. Stephen 
Peabody’s regiment, serving in the 
Rhode Island expedition of 1778, a 
note to the effect that ‘Captain 
Worthen was of Kensington.”” There 
is a similar editorial note in Vol. IX 
of the Collections of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society at page 387, again 
identifying the captain who served 
in Colonel Peabody’s regiment in 
1778, as Ezekiel Worthen of Ken- 
sington. As a matter of fact this 
officer was Ezekiel Worthen, Jr., 
(of Epping), as shown by the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

Before December, 1781, Ezekiel 
Worthen, Jr., had removed from 
Epping, N. H., to Salisbury, Mass. 
He died at Amesbury, April 7, 1803, 
as shown by the vital records of that 
town, which describe him as ‘“ Cap- 
tain.”” His grandson, Mr. James 
Worthen~ of Melrose, Mass., who 
died in August, 1893, aged 90 years, 
had his commission as captain, since 
unfortunately destroyed by fire, his 
sword, still preserved in the family, 
and other personal effects including 
a copy of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
with his name inscribed on the fly- 
leaf. Mrs. Maria Worthen Currier, 
a daughter of Mr. James Worthen, 
recalls having seen the commission. 
James Worthen left a memorandum 
stating in substance that his grand- 
father, Capt. Ezekiel Worthen, was 
born in Kensington, N. H., about 
1740 (the exact date was March 30, 
1746) and died at Amesbury, Mass., 
in April, 1803; that “he commanded 
the last company which embarked 
at the retreat from Long Island; 
his lieutenant named Robinson was 
killed by his side after landing on the 
Main by a cannon shot striking him 
on his head.”’ 

The writer was at first puzzled by 
this note, as neither Capt. Ezekiel 
Worthen of Epping nor his father 
could have been present at the battle 
of Long Island, being in service else- 
where. It appears, however, from 
the War Rolls that Thomas Dearborn, 
first lieutenant of Capt. Ezekiel 
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Worthen’s company, Col. Stephen 
Peabody's regiment, was killed on 
August 30, 1778. On August 29, 
the important battle of Rhode Island 
had been fought, in which the Ameri- 
cans severely defeated the enemy, in- 
flicting a loss of 1,023 men. The total 
American loss was 211. Lafayette 
called it the best fought battle of the 
Revolution and Sullivan praised the 
conduct of his officers and men, only 
1,500 of whom had ever before been 
in action. The next day (August 
30) word was received that Lord 
Howe’s fleet had sailed with 5,000 
reinforcements, to raise the siege of 
Newport, and General Sullivan 
deemed it expedient to withdraw at 
once from Rhode Island. After night- 
fall he began the retreat and by mid- 
night the entire army had crossed to 
Tiverton onthe mainland. Sullivan’s 
barge was the last to leave the shore, 
and as it did so the enemy appeared 
upon the hills and opened fire, wound- 
ing several of the general’s life guards. 
Apparently there were no casualties 
at any other time on August 30, and 
Lieutenant Dearborn must have been 
killed during the retreat. He doubt- 
less met his death by a cannon ball 
“striking him on his head’—‘ after 
landing on the Main’’—as described 
by Mr. James Worthen, whose ac- 
count of the essential facts was prob- 
ably correct, although he had con- 
fused Rhode Island with Long Island 
and inaccurately remembered the 
name of the lieutenant who was killed. 

The above tends to identify Cap- 
tain Worthen of Colonel Peabody’s 
regiment as the younger Ezekiel— 
Mr. James Worthen’s grandfather— 
but the question is settled by proving 
a complete ‘alibi’? for Ezekiel, Sr. 
The town clerk’s book of Kensington 
for 1778 shows that Capt. Ezekiel 
Worthen of that town was put at the 
head of a committee designated in 
February to draw up instructions to 
the delegate to be sent to the proposed 
Constitutional Convention at Con- 
cord. The committee reported and at 
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the town meeting held on June 1, 1778, 
Capt. Ezekiel Worthen was chosen as 
delegate to the Convention, which 
was to meet at Concord on June 10. 
Capt. Ezekiel Worthen of Colonel 
Peabody’s regiment was enrolled on 
March 13, 1778, and discharged Jan- 
uary 6, 1779. It is uncertain just 
when Colonel Peabody’s regiment 
marched, but the orderly book of 
Adjutant Sylvanus Reed published in 
Vol. IX of the Collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society shows 
that it was quartered in Providence as 
early as May 26, and that Captain 
Worthen was chosen May 31, 1778, as 
a member of a Court Martial “to set 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock at 
Hacker’s Hall to try such prisoners 
as may be brought before them.”’ 
On the very day, therefore, when this 
Court Martial convened, the town 
meeting of Kensington elected the 
elder Ezekiel a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Again on June 
8, two days before this convention 
met in Concord, Captain Worthen of 
Colonel Peabody’s regiment sat on a 
Court Martial at Hacker’s Hall, 
Providence. He did similar duty on 
June 30 and July 24. 

In 1779 a Captain Ezekiel Worthen 
commanded a company in Col. 
Hercules Mooney’s regiment in Rhode 
Island and was also paymaster of 
the regiment. This fact explains 
another note by Mr. James Worthen 
to the effect that his grandfather was 
at one time a paymaster in the Revolu- 
tionary army. The War Rolls of 
New Hampshire show clearly that 
the paymaster in Colonel Mooney’s 
regiment was Capt. Ezekiel Worthen 
of Epping. There is no doubt, in 
view of the facts above presented, that 
he was the same Capt. Ezekiel 
Worthen who participated in the 
Rhode Island campaign of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The writer has endeavored in the 
foregoing brief study to dispel some 
of the obscurity in which certain 
points of the life and service of Major 
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Ezekiel Worthen of Kensington have 
become involved and hopes that his 
efforts may contribute in some degree 
toa clearer and more complete knowl- 
edge of this distinguished patriot of 
the Colonial and _ Revolutionary 
period.* 
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*Credit is due Mr. Arthur Bartlett Worthen 
of Salem Depot, N. H., and Mr. Geo. Osgood 
of Kensington for examining original records 
at Kensington, Exeter and Concord and to 
Mrs. Maria Worthen Currier of Melrose, 
Mass., Miss Josephine P. Dow of Exeter, N. 
H., and others for contributing information 
derived from family records and traditions. 





ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE NAME OF 
COBBETT’S POND 


By William Samuel Harris 


Cobbett’s Pond in Windham de- 
rived its name from the Rev. Thomas 
Cobbet, a prominent Puritan divine 
of the first generation in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, who was min- 
ister in Lynn, 1637-56, and in Ips- 
wich, 1656-85. In the public records 
his name is sometimes found spelled 
Cobbett and Cobbitt as well as Cob- 
bet, but there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the last named method 
was considered by himself as the cor- 
rect one. 

Concerning the life of Mr. Cobbet 
and his ‘‘farm” of 500 acres border- 
ing on this pond, which the General 
Court of Massachusetts granted to 
him in 1662; the Granite MontTHLy 
of January, 1917, contained some 
account. Mr. Cobbet had been dead 
a third of a century when the first 
settlement was made of the region 
embracing his grant and the pond 
near which it lay—Nutfield, soon 
named Londonderry. Just when and 
how his name first began to be ap- 
plied to the pond is not known, 
but the early Scotch-Irish settlers 
of Londonderry must have found 
the name already well established 
when they appeared upon the scene, 
otherwise we would expect them to 
have given it some appellation brought 
from their own Old Country, or at least 
of their own selection. 

The first use of the name in public 
records, so far as is known to the 
writer, is found in the Proprietors’ 
Records of Londonderry, under date 


of October 29, 1723, only four and 
a half years after the first planting 
of their settlement: “‘Laid out by 
order of the town afarm Given in 
the Charter to the Rev’ m™ James 
m°Gregore Containing two hundred 
and fifty acres of land lying and being 
to the northeast of Cubages pond 
so Called.”” (Early Records of Lon- 
donderry, as printed, Vol. 2, p. 84.) 

One would like much to know what 


the aborigines called this beautiful 
sheet of water, if indeed they had 
any distinctive name for it, as gen- 
eration after generation paddled their 
canoes over its blue waters and drew 
the fish from its depths, before eyes 


of white men ever beheld it. But 
although: Indian names for some 
of the neighboring ponds have been 
preserved, no hint of any aboriginal 
name applied to this pond has come 
down to us. This may not be an 
unmitigated misfortune in view of 
some of the uncouth, unpronounce- 
able, and unspellable names which 
the Red Men left behind them. In 
fact, as far as orthography is con- 
cerned, plain Cobbett’s has been a 
sufficient tax on the ability of suc- 
cessive generations of white men. 

Whether it is as picturesque and 
poetic a name as might be desired, 
it has, during a period of two hun- 
dred years, become so interwoven 
with the daily speech, public records, 
title deeds, maps, literature, and local 
history of a historic region, as to pre- 
clude the thought of change. 
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In the early town records and 
proprietors’ records of Londonderry, 
the name of the pond is mentioned 
about thirty times between 1723 
and 1741, and is spelled in nine 
different ways. The form Cobats, 
first found in 1728, is used in about 
half of these places, and Cobbats 
accurs twice. The other forms all 
contain a g, and are Cubages, Cu- 
bagess, Cubbages, Cubbagess, Co- 
bages, Cobagess, and lastly Cabages, 
this found only once. These cor- 
ruptions are to be explained as a 
sort of double possessive, meaning 
Cobbets’s, as one might say Hills’s 
for Hill’s or Fields’s for Field’s. 
Considering that few people in those 
early days knew the origin of the 
name or ever saw it written, and 
that there was hardly a standard 
for spelling anything, it is rather 
remarkable that the name was trans- 
mitted without even more variations 
than it sustained. 

The town records of Dracut, Mass., 
in 1733 have the name of this pond 
Cobets. In the town records of 
Windham its first mention is in 
1754 with the spelling Cobbats. 
The next year the spelling is Cobats. 
In a deed written in 1766, apparently 
by Lieut. Samuel Morison, one of 
the leading citizens of Windham, 
Cobbets pond is mentioned. But 
in a document written by the same 
hand four years later, on one page 
the name is spelled in three ways— 
Cobets, Cobbets, and Cobbetts. The 
use of the apostrophe came later. 

The first published map on which 
the pond was named was probably 
the famous map of New Hampshire 
prepared by Dr. Philip Carrigain, 
by authority of the legislature, and 
published in 1816. But by some 
unfortunate calamity the name lost 
its final letters and appeared as 
Cabbo P., and this error was copied 
in Merrill’s Gazetteer of New Hamp- 
shire, published in Exeter the fol- 
lowing year. But this error was 
matched on a pocket map of the 
state published in Portsmouth be- 
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tween 1830 and 1840, in which the 
name was decapitated and given as 
Abott P. 

In Farmer and Moore’s Gazetteer 
of New Hampshire, issued in 1823, 
the pond appears as Cabot’s, and this 
inaccuracy was repeated in Hay- 
ward’s Gazetteer of New England, 
1839, and in two later Gazetteers. 
of New Hampshire, Charlton’s, 1857, 
and Fogg’s, 1875. In the early 
church records of Windham occurs 
the form Cabbot’s. 

As if the name had not passed 
through variations enough, on the 
large, carefully prepared wall map 
of Rockingham County, published 
in Philadelphia in 1857 and 1859, 
the name for the first time acquires. 
a wholly inexcusable r and becomes. 
Corbetts. This error was retained 
in Hurd’s Atlas of New Hampshire, 
1892, and has not been entirely out- 
grown to the present time. 

In the Poems of Robert Dinsmoor, 
the “Rustic Bard,’ printed in 1828, 
we have the first authoritative spell- 
ing of the name in print by one who 
lived on the shores of the pond, in- 
deed on the very land granted to 
Mr. Cobbet, and who knew the cor- 
rect orthography. In this volume 
it is spelled Cobbet’s, which form 
should never have been thereafter 
varied from. But the second ¢, 
having been introduced in the name 
of the pond two-thirds of a century 
ago, has become too firmly estab- 
lished to be dropped now. 

The first occurrence of the name. 
in print, spelled exactly as at pres- 
ent, Cobbett’s, is probably on page 
181 of Rev. E. L. Parker’s History 
of Londonderry, published in 1851. 
This spelling was followed on the 
map of New Hampshire—the most 
accurate map of the whole state ever 
published—which was issued in 1878 
as a part of C. H. Hitcheock’s Report 
on the Geology of New Hampshire. 
It was followed in Morrison’s His- 
tory of Windham, 1883, and in 
various other books and _ publica- 
tions since. 











The Dead 


Still another form of the name 
appeared on the Manchester sheet 
of the topographic map issued in 
1905 by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey—Cobbett pond. This 
was in accordance with the rules of 
the United States Geographic Board, 
which aims to simplify names by 
discarding possessive forms wherever 
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not too firmly entrenched by local 
usage. But recently (January 3, 
1917), the Board, having received 
representations concerning local usage 
continued through nearly two hun- 
dred years, has rendered a decision 
restoring the final s (but without the 
apostrophe), thus sanctioning the or- 
thography Cobbetts Pond. 





THE DEAD 
By Harold W. Melvin 


Leap, winds of spring, 
Flow, rivers of glory, 
Shout, poet, thy anthem, 
Chant, singer, thy story— 
But the Dead lie unheeding 
’Mid the reeds of the river. 


Glory may come again, 

Proud wave our banners, 
Peace walk our earth once more, 
With old trusting manners— 
But the Dead lie unheeding 

On the bed of the ocean. 


They have given all to us, 
The Dead of the nations, 
Sacrificed our own white hopes 
Foregone life’s relations— 
And now lie unheeding 
’Neath the corn on the meadows. 





VALE OF AVOCA* 
By Lewis Carroll 


Sweet valley, set amid the Crystal Hills 
With singing streams that come from out the snow 
To wind about you wooingly and flow, 

Sighing away, to turn the distant mills 

In dark and noisy towns of greed and ills; 
Your fair face wears the smile God might bestow 
On one he frees from long tumultuous woe, 

While with transcendent peace her spirit fills. 


Dear vale, Avoca, every hour of day 

I’ve seen your face and heard your voice; by light 
Of noon you fairest are my eyes would say; 

At eve your symphonies my ears delight,— 
And midnight dark when you your spirit lay 

On mine, and soothe throughout the sleeping night. 





North Woodstock, N. H. 


* An old name for Pemigewassett Valley. 
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HON. HENRY F. GREEN 

Hon. Henry Francis Green, a prominent 
citizen and business man of Littleton, died at 
his home in that town, May 9, 1917. 

Mr. Green was a native of Lyndon, Vt., 
born February 6, 1844, the son of Harry and 
Marilla (Smith) Green. His father was a 
farmer, but died when Henry F. was quite 
young, and his mother married James Kim- 
ball of Bath, N. H., with whom he lived a 
short time, and then took a course in the 
Eastman Business College at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Subsequently he was for a time sta- 
tion agent at Barton, Vt., and then went to 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he was engaged as 
bookkeeper in the flour business. 

Returning east, he located in Littleton in 
1877, where he continued thereafter. He was 
for a time a partner with his brother-in-law, 
the late Charles Eaton, in the grocery busi- 
ness, with whom he was for a time, later en- 
gaged in lumbering, but had been for most of 
his life in Littleton connected with the Sara- 
nac Glove Company, of which he soon be- 
came treasurer and so continued, his great 
business ability contributing in large measure 
to the success of this well known concern. 

He was long actively identified with the 
public affairs of the town, having been man- 
ager of the town water and light department, 
member of the school board and selectman 
many years, and representative in the state 
legislature. He was for three terms a mem- 
ber of the Board of County Commissioners, 
a member of the Executive Council during 
the term of Governor Rollins, a delegate in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1902 and 
for six years a member of the New Hampshire 
Bank Commission. He had been a director 
of the Littleton National Bank since 1898, 
and its president since 1909, and was also a 
trustee of the Littleton Savings Bank. In 
politics he was a stanch Republican, in re- 
ligion a Congregationalist, and was a Knight 
Templar and a 32d degree Mason. 

June 18, 1872, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Jennie M. Smith, who survives 
him. 


HIRAM B. CHENEY 


Hiram Bement Cheney, a native of Brad- 
ford, born December 16, 1834, but long a 
leading citizen of Newbury, died at his home 
in that town April 28, 1917. 

Mr. Cheney had only the advantage of a 
common school education, but was. endowed 
with strong mental powers, read much, and 
became a man of influence in the community. 
He taught school in youth, and pursued the 
life of a farmer in which he took great interest, 
and was more than ordinarily successful. He 
was long deeply interested in the Bradford 
and Newbury Fair Association, of which he 


was at one time president. Politically he was 
an uncompromising Democrat. He had been 
superintending school committee, selectman 
and chairman of the board, and represented 
his town in the legislature of 1901, serving on 
the Agricultural College Committee. He had 
also been his party’s candidate for councilor 
and other important offices. He was for some 
time a trustee of the Guaranty Savings 
Bank of Newport. His wife died some time 
since, but he leaves two sons and a daughter— 
Edson H. Cheney of Concord, Weston 
Cheney of Sutton, and Mrs. Edna Cheney 
Emerson. 


FRANCIS P. WHITTEMORE 


Francis P. Whittemore, who had for some 
time enjoyed the distinction of being the old- 
est active printer in the state died on May 
10, 1917, at his home in Nashua. 

He was born in Peterborough, March 29, 
1825, the son of Bernard B. Whittemore of 
that town. When sixteen years of age he. 
went to Nashua as a clerk in the post office. 
Later he went to Palmer, Mass., and learned 
the printer’s trade in the office of the Palmer 
Sentinel. Returning to Nashua in 1846, with 
his brother, the late B. B. Whittemore, he 
purchased the Nashua Gazette, which paper 
they conducted for forty-three years, till 
1889, when they sold out to a stock company, 
which discontinued business a few years later. 
Since disposing of the paper Mr. Whittemore 
had continued business as a job printer, and 
was actively engaged nearly up to the time 
of his death. Politically he was an earnest 
Democrat, and the Gazette, during the pro- 
prietorship of himself and brother, was re- 
garded as one of the most reliable organs of 
that party in the state. His wife, children 
and all near relatives preceded him in death. 


HON. EDWARD H. CARROLL 


Hon. Edward Hermon Carroll, councilor 
for the Fifth New Hampshire District, died 
at his home in Warner, April 30, 1917. 

Councilor Carroll was a native of Sutton, 
son of the late Alonzo C. and Mercy (Hale) 
Carroll, born October 30, 1854, but removed 
with his parents to Warner, in early life, where 
his father engaged in trade. He was edu- 
cated at the Simonds Free High School, and 
engaged in business with his father till the 
death of the latter in 1894, when he went to 
Manchester where he was engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business, with A. J. 
Lane for two years, then returning to Warner 
where he was ever after active in business and 
political life, being extensively engaged in 
lumbering for many years, as well as strongly 
interested in agriculture. 

An active Republican, Mr. Carroll was 
postmaster of Warner from 1877 till 1884, 
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when he resigned the office. He was a mem- 
ber of the town school board from 1886 to 
1889; treasurer of the county of Merrimack 
from 1890 to 1892, and represented the town 
in the legislature of 1893, serving as chairman 
of the important Committee on Incorpora- 
tions, and was the author of the famous Car- 
roll Highway Bill. In 1898 he was appointed 
national bank examiner, holding the office 
until his resignation in 1905. While examiner 
he was named as receiver of the Colebrook 
National Bank, serving from January to July, 
1899, collecting for the bank during that time 
approximately $100,000 and turning the in- 
stitution over to the directors in sound finan- 
cial condition. He had been a trustee of the 
Union Guaranty Savings Bank of Concord 
since 1887. 

Attached to the Masonic order, he held 
membership in Harris Lodge of Warner, 
Woods Chapter of Henniker, Horace Chase 
Chapter, Mt. Horeb Commandery and Bek- 
tash Temple of Concord. 

Mr. Carroll was united in marriage August 
13, 1877, with Susie C., daughter of John and 
Lucinda (Robinson) Putney, a native of 

wel, Mass. Two children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll—Edward Leon, his 
father’s partner, born December 11, 1880, and 
Alonzo, who died in infancy. 


HON. LEWIS W. FLING 


Hon. Lewis W. Fling, probably the oldest 
member of the New Hampshire bar, at the 
time of his decease, died at his home in Bristol, 
April 20, 1917, at the great age of ninety-two 
years. 

He was born in Windsor, Vt., December 6, 
1824, and was educated at the New England 
Seminary in that town, Claremont (N. H.) 
Academy and the Norwich (Vt.) University 
or Military Institute. He taught school for a 
time, but in 1847 commenced the study of 
law in the office of the late Chief Justice 
Jonathan E. Sargent, then practicing in 
Canaan, with whom he removed to Went- 
worth, where he concluded his studies and was 
admitted to the bar in 1851. He became a 
partner of Judge Sargent upon admission and 
continued two years, when, in 1859, he re- 
moved to Bristol, where he continued through 
life, suee eding to the practice there of the 
late Hon. N. B. Bryant, and occupying the 
same office for sixty-four years. For thirteen 
years, from 1881 to 1894, Ira A. Chase was a 
partner of Mr. Fling. 

Being a Democrat in politics in a town 

trongly Republican, he was not favored with 

public office as he would have been in different 
circumstances, but in 1871 and 1872 during 
a Democratic régime in the state, he was 
elected to the Senate where he took a promi- 
nent part in the legislation enacted at that 
time, and was given the honorary degree of 
A. M., by Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Fling had served as superintending 
school committee in Bristol, and for many 
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years as a member of the board of education. 
He was a Methodist in religion, and was long 
choir leader in the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Bristol. He was a charter member 
of Union Lodge, No. 79, A. F.& A. M. 

April 20, 1853, Mr. Fling married Miss 
Maria Currier of Wentworth, who died 
August 19, 1854. December 18, 1855, he was. 
united in marriage with Miss Margarette- 
Sleeper, daughter of Rev. Walter Sleeper, 
her death occurring November 6, 1908. Of the- 
four children born to them, two survive— 
Charles W. of Bristol, and Mrs. Oscar F. 
Fellows of Bucksport, Me. A son, Harry S..,. 
died in 1861 at the age of two years, and a 
daughter, Mrs. James H. Pitman, died at 
LaGrange, Ga., in 1892. 


REV. CHARLES HARDON 


Although not a New Hampshire man by 
birth, nor a resident of the state at the time 
of his decease, Charles Hardon, long an es- 
teemed resident of Contoocook, where he was 
a minister of the Swedenborgian, or New 
Church, for some time and a principal of the 
academy, is properly entitled to mention in 
this department. 

Mr. Hardon, who died at the home of his. 
son in Pomona, Cal., April 28, was a native 
of Mansfield, Mass., born January 2, 1834, 
and a graduate of Amherst College of the 
class of 1855. For a year he taught in the 
Delaware Literary Institute of Franklin, later 
entering the Andover (Mass.) Theological 
Seminary, and completing his studies in the 
Oberlin (Ohio) Theological School. He sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church for a short time, and in 1861 he became- 
a reader of the works of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
deciding to devote himself to the ministry of 
the New Church, as it was then called. Be- 
ginning in 1871 he preached for several years 
in Contoocook and was principal of Contoo- 
cook Academy for some time. 

He continued his residence in Contoocook, 
until three years ago last December, when he 
took up his residence in California where a 
son was living, while a daughter remained in 
Contoocook. He was a devoted disciple of 
Henry George, in his single-tax propaganda, 
and a vigorous and prolific writer for the 
press. He was an active Patron of Husban- 
dry, and for several years chaplain of Mer- 
rimack County Pomona Grange, in which 
organization, as in the public at large, he had 
many friends. 


CAPT. DANIEL B. NEWHALL 


Capt. Daniel B. Newhall, a prominent 
Civil War veteran, as well as a veteran Con- 
cord fireman, died at his home in Concord, 
May 31, 1917, after a long illness. 

Captain Newhall was born in New Hamp- 
ton, February 10, 1837, the son of Thomas H. 
and Lucinda (Brown) Newhall, and was 
educated in the Concord public schools. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he enlisted in 
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Company F, First New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, reénlisting in Company B, Eighth New 
Hampshire Regiment, and was mustered out 
on August 9, 1864, as first lieutenant and 
acting captain. He was wounded at the 
battle of Yellow Bayou. 

He was a member of the Nashua Fire De- 
partment for six years and of the Concord 
Fire Department for twenty-one years, being 
chief engineer of the Concord Fire Depart- 
ment for many years. He was for many years 
mail transfer clerk at the railroad station in 
Concord, retiring three years ago on account 
of il) health. 

He was past department commander of the 
G. A. R. for New Hampshire; he organized 
and was first president of the Concord Vet- 
eran Firemen’s Association, and was past 
chancellor commander of the Concord Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, and captain of Pillsbury 
Division, No. 3, Uniform Rank of the Knights 
of Pythias. 

Besides a widow, he is survived by a son, 
Frank L. Newhall, and a daughter, J. Blanche. 


HON. WILLIAM B. DUNLAP 


Hon. William B. Dunlap of Chicago, IIL, 
who died in that city Saturday, the 10th day 
of March last, was born at West Salisbury, 
N. H., October 3, 1840, the son of John B. 
and Ruth M. (Pingree) Dunlap. Mr. Dun- 
lap was reared upon the farm and educated 
in the public schools of his native town and 
at Andover (N. H.) Academy. 

Upon coming of age he entered upon a 
clerkship in the general assortment store of 
Francis & Graham at Bethel, Vt. These men 
soon discovered that they had in young Dun- 
lap a counter salesman of rare efficiency and 
worth to their business. The senior partner 
of the firm soon removed to Mattoon, IIl., 
and was accompanied by Mr. Dunlap, who 
continued in his service in mercantile trade. 
The business men of that growing young city 
soon recognized the uprightness and attention 
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to business of Mr. Dunlap and called him 
from the salesman’s craft to the cashiership 
of their newly organized bank. His success 
in the banking business of his city and state 
soon developed into larger opportunities and 
responsibilities, and he promoted and _ be- 
came the president and business head of other 
banks, and an extensive invester of money 
for his eastern acquaintances in western secu- 
rities. 

He was for some years mayor of his adopted 
city of Mattoon. He retired from trust duties 
and removed to Chicago in 1895, where he 
was an active member of the Union League 
Club and of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, to which he was eligible by virtue of 
his grandfather’s seven years’ service under 
Washington. 

He married Miss Kate, daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Wood, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Mattoon February 21, 1866, who survives 
him, as do also his eldest daughter, Estelle, 
the wife of Russell 8. Clark, and Katherine 
D., the wife of Frank 8. Wright, both of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Dunlap’s life work and success in busi- 
ness has been conspicuous and worthy of 
treasure as one of the most efficient and nota- 
ble of the Sons of New Hampshire. A man 
of fine physique, tall, well proportioned, and 
of dignified presence, his body was a fitting 
symbol of his mind. He never lost his in- 
terest in the friends and scenes of his youth 
in New Hampshire, where he made periodical 
visits up to the autumn previous to his de- 
cease. He had a deeply sympathetic nature 
and under a quiet exterior he was possessed 
of a heart of unusual affection. 

There are a few of the fading band of school 
fellows and friends of the youth and young 
manhood of ‘‘Billy Dunlap,” as he was af- 
fectionately called in New Hampshire, who 
will recall something of his quiet store of wit 
and wisdom which showed him so human and 
lovable. —Samuel E. Pingree. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


It was announced in the last issue of the 
GRANITE Monruty for 1916 that, on ac- 


count of the vastly increased cost of produc- — 


tion, and naturally limited circulation, the 
number of pages in this year’s volume would 
necessarily be materially reduced. This 
accounts for the appearance of this double 
number, for May and June, with only the 
same amount of matter as was formerly given 
each month; but it may be remembered in 
this connection, that the April number was 
nearly double the usual size, so that, up to 
the present time, our readers have been getting 
all that was promised, or that could reason- 
ably be expected in this time of care and stress. 


The annual meeting of the N. H. Old Home 
Week Association was held June 1, and the old 


board of officers reélected with the exception 
of the vice-presidents, most of whom are new 
men. Old Home Week opens this year 
August 18, and a general observance is 
hoped for, notwithstanding the war excite- 
ment everywhere prevailing. There is no 
sentiment more conducive to patriotism 
among the people, than love of home and the 
associations connected therewith. 


‘‘Our Country,”’ is the title of a new song, 
timely and inspiring in sentiment, written 
by New Hampshire’s ‘‘sweet singer’ and 
most loyal daughter—Edna Dean Proctor— 
and set to music by David Proctor of New 
York. It should be heard in many a 
public gathering on the coming anniversary 
of the nation’s birth. 
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